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may not be native. Spanish peon influence is possible. The 
Luiseno, Yuma, Mohave, as well as Diegueno, built earth-covered 
houses. The author's typological classification and genetic relating 
of Californian and American house types is not wholly convincing, 
though the reviewer has no scheme to advocate as better. The 
problem is difficult because shape, skeleton structure, and materials 
vary independently and it is not clear how their respective significance 
is to be rated. 

It would be of value to American anthropologists if Dr. Krause 
should undertake a similar analysis of some better known culture 
of the continent, that of the Southwest or Northwest Coast, for 
instance. His fundamental assumptions and method are close to 
those of most students in this country, whereas the independence of 
his approach in particulars is productive of novel formulations. 

A. L. Kroeber 

The Copper and Bronze Ages in South America. Erland Norden- 
SKioLD. Comparative Ethnographical Studies, iv. Goteborg, 
1921, 196 pp. 

This work maintains the high standard set by its predecessors 
in the series by the same author. It deals with copper and bronze 
objects described in the early literature as in use in the Inca empire; 
those depicted by natives on pottery, etc.; those whose age can be 
determined by circumstances of their discovery; international and 
local t5T)es, and their sequence; an account of the Andean sites and 
t5T)es in which copper and bronze respectively prevail; the purposes 
and manner of admixture of tin; ores available and used; and the 
origin of the Copper and Bronze ages. Existing evidence is fully 
reviewed, and new analyses and experiments are contributed. The 
illustrations are simple but sufficient for the purpose, numerous, 
excellently arranged, and accompanied by figures giving the tin 
content. The author's procedure is thoroughly sound; conclusions are 
invariably within the limits of the evidence; if anything he is ultra- 
conservative in his inferences. 

Among the principal findings established or confirmed are the 
following. Bronze originated in Bolivia, probably as an independent 
invention. It seems to have been preceded there by a copper period, 
though this remains to be determined. On the Peruvian Coast and 
in Ecuador, the old local cultures used copper, sometimes copper 
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tempered with arsenic. Types characteristic of these areas, such 
as round tweezers and broad-shafted tumi knives, are generally 
devoid of tin. The types known also in the Inca region, such as 
triangular tweezers and slender-shafted knives, are generally of 
bronze even when the objects were found in the coastal or northern 
areas. The Incas helped to spread forms as well as bronze. Both 
copper and bronze were hardened by hammering, a process that for 
tools had some advantages over increasing the tin content, and would 
yield almost equal edges. Both in Peru and Argentina there is need 
for description of the forms and composition of metal objects found 
in positive association with pottery whose type or period is determin- 
able. 

Nordenskiold's studies combine accuracy with broad outlook to 
so unusual a degree as to render them fundamental in the develop- 
ment of the culture history of native South America. They are 
models of scientific method. 

A. L. Kroeber 

OCEANIA 

Proverbial Sayings of the Tongans. E. E. V. CorrocoTx and John 
Havea. Occasional Papers of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum of Polynesian Ethnology and Natural History, vol. 
VIII, no. 3, pp. 1-154, 1922. 

The six hundred and thirty-three proverbial sayings marshalled 
between the covers of this paper afford an excellent example of the 
results which can be attained by careful and intensive work even 
among aborigines who for seventy years have been thoroughly 
Christianized. Fortunately for the enterprise, the European co- 
author has been in intimate contact with Tongans for several years 
and the Tongan co-author is one of the most progressive scholars 
of his nation. 

The authors introduce their subject with a number of brief sec- 
tions deab'ng with Tongan geography, the vexed question of orthog- 
raphy, selection of material, method of treatment, Tongan oratory, 
division of material, and lastly acknowledgments. 

The method of presentation and the division of material can 
not be improved upon. Each proverb is numbered for reference. 
It is given first in Tongan, then in pithy English, which, however, 
adheres to Tongan idiom so far as possible, yet not to such an extent 



